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THE FLYING SQUIRREL. 


This graceful little animal is the Pteromys Volucella 
of Cuvier. One might suppose it more fit for a lady’s pet 
than the common lap-dog. It seldom exceeds five inches in 
the length of its head and body; the tail is very nearly 


the same length. “‘ Its diminutive size, the singularity of 
its form, the expression of its physiognomy, the vivacity of 
its motions, and the gentleness of its disposition ; all 
combine to render it one of the most interesting, as well 
as most beautiful, of a beautiful and interesting tribe or 
genus. : = 

“The tribe, or group, to which this attractive little an- 
imal belongs, is distinguished chiefly from the common 
squirrel by what is called their flying membrane. This is 
a folding of the skin on each side, so as to form broad da- 
teral expansions, supported by the limbs between which 
it is extended, viz. the fore and hind legs. This expan- 
sion is not naked like the bats; but a continuation of the 
skin, clothed with fur, like the rest of the body. And the 
purpose of this extended membrane is rather a parachute 
than a wing; giving a great degree of buoyancy, and thus 
enabling it to take leaps of greet extent, and with the 
swiftness of an arrow. It is rather in a metaphorical 
sense, then, that they are called flying squirrels.” 

This animal is found in Siberia, and some of the Asiat- 
ic islands, as well as in North America. But some dif- 
ferences have been detected between them. “ Ancient 
naturalists have said little in relation to this animal ; even 
down to the time of Linneus, no accurate description had 
been given of the various kinds.” The eyes of the lesser 
flying squirrel are large and prominent, surrounded by 
black circles, and the whiskers are long and black. They 
feed on nuts, acorns, and young shoots. .'They seldom 
stir out during the day; but become lively and active 
during the night; foraging in parties of ten or twelve, 
and bounding from tree to tree with astonishing agility. 
It is said they fly, or leap, eight yards, from one tree to 
another ; but they cannot rise in their flight, nor keep in- 
deed, a horizontal course, but gradually descend. _ 

American Magazine. 











Narrative. 








DISASTERS AT SEA. 


We have heard of more disasters at sea, the last summer, than 
ever before, in so short a period—many ships and many lives 
have been lost. But those which have excited the greatest pub+ 
lic interest, were two immense steam ships, the Great Britain, 
and the Great Western, bound from England to New York, with 
sowe hundreds of passengers on board. The following Narra- 
tives will be interesting, as giving the details of the sufferings 
of the passengers, by persons who were eye witnesses. A sol- 
dier going into battle was once advised to make his Will before 





he went; we think it would be wise for every person intending 
to cross the Atlantic, not only,to make his Will, but to make his 
peace with God—to be prepared not only to leave this world, but 
to enter on the next. 


THE WRECK OF THE GREAT BRITAIN. 

[We publish below an extremely interesting and affecting 
private letter from a young lady, who was on board the Great 
Britain at the time of her wreck on ths coast of Ireland. 1t was 
addressed to her mother, and has been kindly furnished for our 
columns by a relative in this city. It is full of the breathings 
of a pious and affectionate heart in view of the most terrible ex- 
posure to a watery grave, and the gracious deliverance wrought 
out by the Providence of God.]—Traveller. 

Liverpoot, Oct. 2d, 1846. 

Ah, dear mother, what have you thought? Thank God, 
we are still alive, although we were, as we thought, near 
death. You will hear from other sources all about the 
Great Britain. I will tell you how it seemed to me. 
Well, on the 22d, we embarked in the Great Britain. A 
magnificent looking ship she was, as.she rode out of port 
and fired her parting salute. There were many on board, 
full of life and hope of a speedy passage. I stood at the 
stern of the vessel, while “‘ Albion’s shores from my strain- 
ed gazé receding,” made me a little sad, and I thought 
what rich joy was awaiting me in my own native land; 
how soon those dear faces, best loved, would beam wel- 
come on the wanderers. That night, about nine o’clock, 
I was reading in my state room,-—I had just read, ‘‘ God 
is our refuge and strength,’’ &c. and father, tired out, 
poor man, had laid himself in his berth, when I felt the 
ship run aground, and immediately heard criesgf a 
deck. The huge fabric trembled for a moment, ms en 
settled itself, and remained fixed. I ran to father’s berth, 
and at first could not make him believe we were in dan- 
ger; but soon he started up, and found that all was a 
scene of consternation, ‘ men’s hearts failing them for 
fear ;” every one was impatiently asking of his neighbor 
the cause of the confusion; but no one knew the nature 
or the extent of the peril we were in. Thegstorm was 
raging; and the mighty waves, one after another, shook 
the ship till it strained in every part. The night was 
darkness itself; and oh! the memory of it isa thick dark- 
ness that may be felt. When it comes over me, I am re- 
minded of this verse—‘ That day is a day of wrath, a day 
of trouble and distress, a day of wasteness and desolation, 
a day of darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds and 
thick darkness.” 

When I recall the agitation—the intense agony of the 
scene, itis even so; but not when I think of its weighty 
consolations. It was noble to see the strong faith of my 

father as he called all to prayer; his faith rose above the 
fear, and with a loud, collected voice he importuned the 
mercy of God for the sake of our Saviour and elder broth- 
er; although, as he held me to his heart, I felt it throb 
with every breath almost to bursting. Prayer was our 





only resource ; and on the mercy of our Heavenly Father 
we fixed our hold, and clung with our whole souls. We 
seemed to stand on the threshold of eternity; but oh, I 
looked back on time. I saw your eyes fixed on me with 
yearning tenderness; and I said, shall I never, never see 
those eyes in their living beauty ? 

But I cannot write the thoughts that came so thick and 
fast, and dreadful, mother. Two other clergymen offi- 
ciated; one of them read the 107th Psalm. How breath- 
lessly did we listen to the passage beginning : ‘* They that 
go down to the sea in ships.” It was very remarkable, 
that just after these exercises, the wind began suddenly to 
decrease. After a while, the Captain came down and 
told us that he thought we need not fear for our lives; 
that we were on the coast of Ireland and that the ship 
he feared would never go to sea again. There was 
some comfort in his words. We feared, however, that as 
the tide receded, the ship, whose keel: was ‘fastened in 
sand, might turn on her beam ends, as they say. About 
three o’clock, as I believe, father went into his state room, 
and I into mine, the first panic being over with me; but 
then I seemed fully to realize my position—that death was 
just before me, and that I had nothing to meet it with 
but trust in Jesus~ nothing but his robe of righteousness 
in which to appear before the awful judgment seat. I 
thought of the martyrs of old, who, for his sake, lived in 
the constant expectation of cruel death; and how little 
his followers in this day were called to suffer for him. I 
thought of each dear one whom I might never look upon 
again; of my want of duty to them in all the days when I 
had been with them; especially to you, my precious moth- 
er, and I thought if we were going down, I would, as the 
last thing, tie on the little sun-bonnet' you made for me, 
that my last earthly care might be given to your memory, 
but I hoped and ardently prayed that { might behold you 
again ; that we might in great mercy be preserved. 

The flash of the blue lights on deck which I could see, 
signals of distress that were answered on shore, and the 
boom of our cannon, firing for help, appalled my senses. 
No boat would venture out to us in the dark and storm on 
that rocky coast; our own life-boats had been washed 
away. ‘Towards daylight I fell asleep with my head on 
my little trunk. When the morning broke we saw the 
wild Irish coat before us, and found our mighty ship im- 
moveable in the hard sand. ‘The tide had fallen and left 
us almost high and dry, so that the natives walked to the 
very sides of the ship. They brought carts in, and small 
row-boats, into which the passengers stowed themselves, 
after descending the ladders down the immense side of the 
high vessel. The deck of the ship was a: scene of deso- 
lation, black with the cinders of the extinguished furnace., 
I was the last lady on board. The captain took me down" 
the ladder, and then two sailors made a chair with their 
hands, and I sat down and put an arm around the neck of 
each, and they waded with me to the shore, and set me 
down on the wet sand. I ran along to an Irish cabin, my 
feet as wet as could be, but soon I dried them by the fire 
in the cabin, a good-natured Frenchman having cét the 
strings of my boots and pulled them off for me, The 
name of the place was Tyrella, Dundrum Bay. A Wilder 
and more uncouth set of human beings than were there, 
you cannot well imagine. 

I shall never forget the majestic appearance of the shipy 
as I saw it from the guard-house, The little waves were 
breaking round its stern, harmless as zephyrs, and a brave 
sight, and a sad one too it was, in its gigantic dimensions, 
strong to brave old ocean in its wildest fury, yet fast fet- 
tered in such ignoble plight. And then we saw, that 
though there were rocks on the right hand and on the 
left, the ship had been guided into a little nook—the only 
place of safety—of possible escape indeed. We returned 
thanks in the guard-house for our escape. Oh, I wish we 
may not forget the lesson—the lesson of dependence and 
gratitude so fearfully impressed upon us. This is my ear- 
nest desire, that the lives rescued so graciously may be 
more entirely devoted to him, who saved us. We could 
not be thankful enough in that extremity that we knew in 
whom we had believed, and had not then to learn the way 
of salvation. To me, the most dreadful thought in view 
of our destruction, was of the poor souls on board that 
were totally unprepared to meet their Judge. 

- We left Tyrelia in a wretched cart, with our luggage. 
Well, thought I, I didn’t expect to be riding through coun- 
ty Down, Ireland, in a cart. In spite of the uneasy seat 
and the jolting, I slept from sheer exhaustion. We spent 
that night in Down Patrick. The next day we took a cab 
to Belfast, where we were most hespitably received ; and 
stayed with Dr. Edgar until last Monday, 28th. We have 
been in Liverpool since ‘Tuesday morning ; we meet with 
great kindness. We are at Mrs. Wright’s, and are to sail 
in the “ Cornelia” on Monday, 5th Oct. which is not a 
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steamer, and will not bring us as swiftly as we were ex- 
pecting to come over. Oh! the wide waste of waters we 
must traverse before we reach the outstretched arms of 
those we love! Yet I am full of hope—hope that rests 
only on an Almighty arm, a God of love ;_he will bring us, 
or if it be his purpose that the ocean will be our tomb, it 
is because he hath chosen it for us in infinite wisdom ; all 
will be right, and he will supply strengthgfor all he calls 
on poor flesh to meet. 1 know this is tr yet I shrink 
from such a death, and pray most earnestly for a prosper- 
ous voyage. You know we may be out six weeks in a 
packet, which will make it far into November before we 
arrive. 
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A STORM AT SEA. 

The steamer Great Western, which arrived at New York 
from Liverpool, on Wednesday, Sept. 30, encountered a 
terrific storm, which continued for 36 hours; she having 
on board 211 souls. The gale commenced on Saturday 
afiernoon, and before noon of the following day two life 
boats were.torn away, and the remainder were momently 
expected to follow. 

‘« To convey an idea of the appearance of all around,” 
says an eye witness, “‘is out of my power. The wind 
howled, roared and bellowed, like the constant mutterings 
of the thunder clouds. luge waves of tremendous height 
and volume rose in mad display around the ship, threat- 
ening every moment to break over us, amidships, and 
crush the vessel. Sea after sea suriking us with terrific 
noise, caused the gallant ship to stop for an instant, trem- 
ble and shake in every timber, reeling and lurching, toss- 
ed to and fro, again would she gather fresh strength, and 
with her wheels half hid in the wild waters, again and 
again receive the thundering blows of an element, that 
seemed armed for our destruction. 

“ About 1, P. M. while most of us were seated in ago- 
nizing suspense in the lower cabin, holding fast to the ta- 
bles and settees, a sea struck the vessel, and a tremendous 
crash was heard on deck. Instantly the cabin was Cark- 
ened, and torrents of water came pouring down upon us 
through the skylights. This crash was caused by the 
tearing up of the wood work on the quarter deck. This 
was hurled with violence against the skylights by the same 
sea which broke the windows of the Saloon, drenching the 
birth on the larboard side, driving out their affrighted oc- 
cupants, while it smashed by its weight the glass over the 
main cabin, and thus forced its way below. So violent 
were the shocks, it was with great difficulty we could pre- 
vent onrselves being hurled from our seats, and dashed 
against the vessel, so as to endanger life or limb. Many 
received severe contusions and bruises, notwithstanding 
all their efforts. 

*Tt was an anxious hour. My eye wandered over the 





different groups in the saloon; resting one while on a fa- 
ther passing from one to another of his family, and cheer- 
ing with a kind word an interesting group of daughters. 
Then, on a young wife, folded to the bosom of her hus- 
band, without a syllable being uttered; and again upon a 
mother whose children had been left in America, as she 
clasped her hands as if in silent prayer, whilst her hus- 
band and father gathered around, and all seemed bowed 
down to earth in one common feeling of tender solicitude, 
for those who might so soon become helpless orphans.” 
At this crisis, all were invited into the cabin to unite in 
religious exercises. ‘These were conducted with great so- 
lemnity, by Rev, Drs. Beecher, Schmucker and Balch, 
and Rev. Mr. Marsh. At nine o'clock. P. M. before: sep- 











arating for the night, the communion was! administered to 
ore than sixty persons, by Rev. Mr. Baleh. ' 
Through the merciful interposition of Providence, on 
the following morning, the storm abated, the danger was 
over, and all assembled again in the cabin, to unite in 
thanksgiving and praise to God. 
A handsome purse was immediately made up for the 
officerg and'crew of the ship, as an expression of the grat- 


itud gers; and a subscription opened for a 
fund called the “‘ Great Western Fund, for the re- 
lief of thy families whose heads and supporters have been 


lost at sea,” 
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PERFORMANCE OF DUTY. 


AN EVENING PARABLE, 


It happened once that all the animals, beasts, birds, 
fishes and insects, assembled to hear a sermon from one 
of their aumber.’ I have not been informed who was the 
orator. The subject of this discourse was the duty of liv- 
ing to do good ; and the audience seemed much delighted 
with the variety and number of motives presented. As 
they went to their respective homes after theperformance, 
they thus moralized to themselves : 

Said the ant, “ This sermon. is a very good one for some: 
folks, but it has no sort of application to me. . What can 
such a poor, little crawling thing as 1am, do for the uni- 
verse? Besides, 1 have so large a family of my own to 
provide for, that it requires all my time and atténtion. If 
I had wings like the butterfly, I am sure I would not lead 
so useless a life as he does.” 

Said the butterfly, “‘I am really ashanied of the ant, 
wh®6 has such stores laid up, that she does no more good 
with them. I am sure if 1 were half as rich I would sup- 
ply all the poor in the neighborhood. But when I can 
hardly get enough for myself, how can I help others?” 

The little fish complained that he had neither time nor 





talents, nor opportunityto do‘good ; he was so insignifi- 
cant that he had no influence, and moreover he had to get 
food for himself, and take care that he was not food for 
others. If he were only as large and strong as the whale, 
he might be useful. Z 

The sheep declared that as he had no horns to defend 
himself, it was absurd to think of his doing anything for 
others; he hoped his neighbor the goat would apply the 
sermon to himself. 

Thus, each excused himself; and, on the whole, the 
sole result of the discourse so mach applauded was to con- 
vince each that himself was too unforynate, abd his neigh- 
bor without excuse. “ 

Maria liked the f:blé‘very much. She wished her pa- 
pa would always tell her a story when he wished to teach 
her anything; she should remember it so much better. 
But he told her that it would not be best that she should 
always have stories ; she must learn to attend to and re- 
member what he said to her, in whatever form it was said. 
** And now,” said he, “ what are you going to remember 
as the result of this conversation ?” 

Maria hesitated a moment, and then said, ‘‘ People who 
do not do their duty in the situation in which they are, 
would not be likely to do it in any other.” 





ORIGINAL, 


THE BENEVOLENT BIRDS. 


A FACT, 


Several birds of the kind commonly called chirping 
birds were in the habit of coming daily to the door of 
Mrs. Arm’s house to be fed. They came every time the 
table cloth was shook, so that they might be said to come 
regularly for their breakfast, dinner and supper. They 
became very tame, and wotfd sometimes come into the 
kitchen, and pick up the crumbs on the floor. 

One day a strange bird came with them. I do not 
know the name of the species to which he belonged. _ He 
was evidently a young bird, though he was twice as large 
as the chirping birds. He made a noise like that ofa 
young bird crying, and he did not know how to feed him- 
self, for he stood and held his mouth open as if to be fed. 
Well, the little chirping birds would pick up crumbs, and 
put them in his mouth. They brought him with them 
several days, and fed him every time, and then they ceas- 
ed coming. I have never seen any of them since. I 
should like very much to know what has become of them. 
They were certainly very kind birds to take care of, and 
feed one that did not belong to their family. Az. 
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ORIGINAL. 


"AN INTERESTING FACT. 


A pious mother lost an pmeyming daughter by the hand 
of disease. ‘hough she recd8nized the hand of God in 
it, yet, as she was a woman of strong feeling, she could 
not but weep bitterly for her loss. A little girl of eight 
years of age went up to her, and patting her arms around 
her neck, kissed her, saying, as her little eyes overflowed 
with tears, “‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” She then went and got the Bible, and read 
a chapter to the afflicted mother. 

In a few months disease laid its hand on that dear child, 
and she soon passed from this sinful world to that ‘* better 
land,” for which her friends had the consolation of believ- 
ing, that she was through grace prepared. 1. L. Ae 
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ORIGINAL, 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 99.] 
ALFRED THE, GREAT. 

Alfred is the first of the English kings, of whose child- 
hood we have any knowledge. He is called the Great, 
because he did great service to his country, showing him- 
self to be truly great. He was the youngest son of Ethel- 
wulf, and probably his “* Benjamin.’’. His father sent. him 





to Rome, when he was only in his fifth year, when. he. had 
an opportunity to see a great many strange and interest- 
ing sights, .‘‘ He must have had a fine time of it,” our 
youre re@ers will say; for nothing gratifies them so 
muchas to go to strange places, and see new objects, 
At that time, Rome was the centre of attraction for all 
Europe; and it must have been a wonderful change to 
pass from England to Rome ; for the arts had as yet made 
but littke progress in the~British Isles, while they had 
flourised for ages at Rome. 

When Alfred was eight years old, his father went with 
him to Reme, as we mentioned in the account we gave of 
Ethelwulf's reign. It was at this time that the Pope 
anointed him with the sacred oil; which, in the eyes of 
the superstitious people, gave him great consequence. 
Alfred, who had been accustomed to see mud huts, with 
thatched roofs,.in his native country, could hardly fail, 
even at this tender age, of being struck with the splendor 
of Rome, On his return he passed through France, and 
resided some time at Paris, where the French court was 
more splendid than any other in Europe, except Constan- 
tinople. These travels and opportunities of visiting other 


countries, at so early an age, must have had some influ- 
ence in enlarging his mind, and preparing him for the 
part he was to act in the elevation of his own country. 

As yet, Alfred had not learned to read. , But fewof the 
people, in those eurly times, learned to read; and many 





even of the princes and nobles, were not able to read their 
mother tongue. Alfred, however, had learned many of 
the ballads, which he had heard sung and recited by the 
minstrels at his father’s court. Thig gave him a taste for 
poetry, which he preserved, even amid the cares of the 
kingdom. One day his mother was sitting with her chil- 
dren, with a book of Anglo-Saxon poetry in her hand. It 
was a manuscript; for the art of printing was not then 
discovered, and all books were written with the pen, which 
made them very costly. But this book was not only very 
nicely guilt on the outside, but full of beautiful poetry, 
of which these young Saxon boys were very fond. As 
they were admiring its beautiful cover, and more beautiful 
contents, their mother said, ‘‘1 will give it to him who 
shall first learn to read it.” Alfred, the youngest of them 
all, ran to a teacher, and studying very earnestly, soon 
learned to read, and won the prize. But at that time, 
there were very few books in the English or Anglo-Saxon 
language. The Latin and Greek languages were the 
great store-houses of learning. Alfred afterwards learned 
the Latin, which was an extraoadinary thing for a prince 
in his day. His opportunities of learning were very small 
compared with those enjoyed by the youth of our day. If 
he had only had the opportunity of attending one of our 
New England academies, he could have become a learned 
man. He afterwards regretted very much that his educa- 
tion had been so much neglected for the want of proper 
teachers. 

Alfred came to the throne, on the death of his brother 
Ethelred, in the year 871, at the age of twenty-three years, 
He received the kingdom, when it was in a sad condition. 
He might almost be said to inherit a crown without a 
kingdom ; for he had to fight both for his territory and 
his life, against the formidable Danes. He was a man of 
peace; and was ever ready to make peace with these in- 
vaders. But they were a treacherous race, and would 
break their treaties, whenever they saw a chance to gain 
a victory. At one time, Alfred was obliged to hide him- 
self for several months on a desert Island. But, at length 
he re-appearea, and gained a decided victory over the 
Danes. Still, he was many years engaged in these wars; 
during all of which, he showed himself a man of great 
courage and skill. At length he made a treaty with a por- 
tion of the Danes, giving them a part of the Island, and 
the rest he drove from the country. He was now left at 
liberty to pursue those arts, which were more agreeable 
to him than war. Ship-building, sea affairs, and the dis- 
covery.and description of couutries little known, occupied 
much of his attentiou. He endeavored, by liberality and 
kindness, to attract to England all such foreigners as could 
give useful information on these subjects, or as..were ca- 
pable of enlightening his countrymen in other matters. 
He also sent the Bishop of Sherburne to India, where he 
heard of some Syrian Christians, ‘This was a great un- 
dertaking, in those days, for the whole journey had to be 
performed by land. The bishop brought back with him 
presents of gems, and Indian spices. 

Alfted taught the people how to build better houses, 
and labored to increase their comforts. He established 
schools. He built cities and fortified them. He had the 
coasts and rivers surveyed, and castles built at the places 
where attacks were most likely to be made. Fifty strong 
towers and castles rose in different parts of the country, 
and there would have been more, if the people had. not 
been too indolent to help him. build them. He culled a 
parliament, and had the laws revised. He established 
such regulations that it was said that golden jewels might 
have been hung along the highways, and no one would 
have dared to touch them, for fear of the laws. He would 
suffer no unjust judges, or corrupt officers. It is said he 
had forty such persons executed in one year. The igno- 
rant and careless he reprimanded, or suspended from of- 
fice, and commanded them to qualify themselves for dis- 
charging their duties. He heard all appeals himself. 

All the great labors which Alfred performed, both in the 
field and in court, were done under the influence of dis- 
ease and pain, which followed him all his life. We died 
in Oct. 901, in the fifty-third year of his age. This good 
prince truly won the title of Great. He probably did 
more for his country than any other prince that ever set 
on the throne of England ; though he never reigned over 
the whole Island. His memory is still associsted with 
many of England’s best institutions. N. 
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LITTLE WILLIE. 


When Willie was a little more than five years old, he 
caught a cold which made him quite sick, so that he was 
obliged to stay at home from school and keep close in the 
house. His mother gave him some medicine which she 
hoped would do his cough good, but yet after a week, he 
was not much better. Willie always was a thoughtful 
child, and his parents and friends were sometimes aston- 
ished at the remarks he made in regard to things which 
they supposed he was too young to understand. 

Nothing pleased him more than to hear some one read 
to him, and not only little story books, but books not de- 
signed for children, such as history and poetry. Now that 
he was not well, he took great pleasure in listening to his 
mother as. she read to him, sometimes from the Bible, and 
sometimes from his ‘story books; and’ then he would ask 
many questions about God, and how his soul would be 
saved. One night after he had gone to bed, he called his 











father and asked him to pray with him. His father asked 
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im what he wished him to pray for. - Willie said, “ pray 
hat God will let me come to heaven when I die, and be 
p angel before his throne.” ; 

flis father prayed with him, and he seemed satisfied and 
rent to sleep. : 

The next day Willie was much better of his cold, and 
the day after that, still better, so that he began to talk of 
ring to school next Monday. But that night after he had 
iilen asleep, his mother’s quick ear caught the sound of 
hat hoarse breathing, which indicates the first stages of 
ie croup. The physician was called, and everything was 
jone for the relief of the dear little boy that could be 
thought of; but all in vain. He grew worse constantly. 
flis distress for breath was so great he could not be still, 
yet even then he begged his mother to read to him from a 
jttle story book of which he was very fond, called ‘* Wil- 
je’s Rambles,” and while she read he would try to keep 
gill and listen. , 

It was a hard task for that mother to sit by her dying 
boy, and read, while her heart was “bursting with agony. 
Soon he cried out, ‘Father, pray for me; pray to the 
lord, father.” And his father knelt beside his crib, and 
prayed with a voice choked with grief, that the Lord would 
make Willie well; or give them grace to say, “ Thy will 
he done,” if he must die. j 

0, that was a sad night indeed to those who loved little 
Willie It was so hard to sit and watch the steady pro- 
ress of death grasping so fair a prey. His form was un- 
wasted by sickness, and on his cheek there was a bright 
low, caused by the labor of breathing; and as he raised 
his soft black eyes to his father’s face, and whispered his 
name, he said in broken accents, “ Father, can’t you say, 
‘Thy will be done?’ 1 shall be very happy—with the an- 
els—they are waiting for me.” An expression of se- 
phic joy stole over his countenance, as he raised his 
eves upward. A few minutes more, and the lifeless form 
of little Willie lay before his grief-stricken parents like a 
blighted rose-bud; but in their deepest anguish they 
keemed to hear his words, ‘‘ Father, can’t you say, ‘Thy 
will be done?’ ”® and all murmuring was hushed, 


[N. Y. Recorder. 











Parental. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE LOST TANKARD. 


When Lizzy S. was about four years old, her parents 
k her to visit her peternal grandfather, who lived in 
pswich; she was introduced into a large kitchen, where 
t the sire in an oaken arm chair, dressed in a blue home- 
un suit, and a red worsted cap on hishead. _E. thought 
looked funny ; but seon was on his knee, asking if he 
asa soldier now. ‘‘Ono, I'm your old grandpa now, 
d very glad to see my little Lizzy.” She was soon run- 
ing about, scraping her tea-colored shoes upon tne sand- 
floor, and looking with wonder at the great clock 
hich stood almost behind the door. The little step from 
itchen to parlor was her delight, and while exclaiming in 
e loudest tone of her voice, “‘O grandpa! see me jump 
ain, see me jump again!” she ran against a chair, push- 
git towards a stand in the corner, when many voices 
claimed, ‘ Take care! take care! the silver Tankard!” 
it the mischief was done; the stand was upset, and off 
lled the Tankard; and the lid loosening, out poured 
tings of gold beads, gold hoops for the ears, and other 
welry far more beautiful than anything Lizzy had ever 
en. She stood amazed, while grandma and aunts pick- 
them up, and carefully wiping them on their silk 
andkerchief, replaced them in the Tankard. When all 
as in order, the good sire drew his chair round to the 
and, took Lizzy in his arms, and pointed out some deep- 
carved letters upon the Tankard, which she had not 
fore noticed. ‘ Here,” said he, “is your grandmoth- 
rs name; this was my gift to her, for her domestic vir- 
es, her regard to my interests and her noble self-denial, 
phen I was called to fight under Washington for my coun- 
ry; and as you bear her nate, may you imitate her ex- 
mple. This gift will descend to you.” His solemn man- 
Bet and affectionate embrace brought the tears to Lizzy’s 
yes, though she was too young to comprehend all that 
et grandpa said; but when her grandma took her,.and 
Flked so sweetly to her about being good and loving 
bod, begging her ever to obey her parents, her heart was 
po full, and she wept in tenderness. ‘To relieve her, a 
pod annt took her by the hand, and turning to Lizzy and 
et futher said, ‘‘ Could you believe it. Lizzy, that your 
Far fither was once shut up in this Tankard?” Thejidea 
’s so Indicrous, that she laughed through her tears, and 
wonder, for how could it seem possible to her that the 
ll form of her father had ever stood in the Tankard, 
Well, well,” said her father, “tis time Lizzy was at 
‘t; when she has the Tankard, she shall put her doll in 
O! what a bright idea was this for Lizzy; she clap- 

d her hands, and lavished her kisses; bidding good- 
B"t again and again as she was taken away to her bed. 
¢ dreamed of her doll, and talked of it in the morning, 
d all the way home her imagination was vividly paint- 
B the future. She -would have a little parlor, but no 
oe -~ as and her mother’s light-stand should be 
ag’ mi mg bee yon Nr he the stand, and 
a on * ut out an up; she could not bear to 
Au how ng shut up; arid these imaginings occupied 
many weeks, whem new scenes, and little school- 

les filled their places. “ ' 


Hizzy made several visits to Ipswich as she grew older, 





































and always found the floor gsanded, randpa in the same 
oaken chair, and the stand in the corner supporting the 
Tankard, which she already began to admire, as she could 
examine its workmanship, and appreciate the motives 
which had prompted her grandfather in bestowing the gift 
upon one so worthy as she found her good grandmother 
to be: It was a delightful sight to see this aged couple, 
in the twilight hour, as they sat side by side at the open 
door, and children and grandchildren flocking round to 
hear the story many times repeated of battle after battle, 
and victories, such as only the soldier can feel. Volumes 
of written history never conveyed to Lizzy’s mind so 
much of our country’s peril, and the glorious character of 
Washington, as did these oft repeated tales from this old 
Revolutionary soldier, who could show his scars, and point 
to his badges of honor. : 
These were blissful days to Lizzy; but they passed 
away. Her father removed his family toa southern clime, 
and twenty years elapsed before Lizzy again visited the 
old homestead; but there it stood, and like all that part 
of Ipswich, dark with decay. The tottering house stood, 
but its hearth was desolate. The good old sire had gone 
to his rest, and his companion laid by his side. Of ten 
children, the youngest only remained alive; grandchil- 
dren have deserted the spot, and in their almost princely 
mansions, in many parts of the states, they talked of their 
grandsire’s house in Ipswich, as the cradle of all that is 
good, enterprising or noble in themselves, But the 'Tan- 
kard, Lizzy’s precious gift, in the general dispersion of 
the family has been lost. Enquiries, have been made in 
vain for this valuable article; valuable for the testimony 
it bears to the virtues of a dear relative. Lizzy is not 
selfish, and she hopes that some cousin may honorably 
possess it, ignorant of another’s claim-to it; and that to 
her children she may be teaching lessons drawn from the 
inscription of true virtue, fidelity, and the importance of 
early domestic habits. Thus would Lizzy have taught 
her daughters, and led them to look from the inscription 
to the Giver of all good, for the wisdom to follow in the 
steps of their good grandmother, though they had never 
the promise of a silver Tankard. E. 8. T. 


[The author of the above story promised a sequel. We hope 
it will come soon.] 
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) of God, we are sure to get into danger. 











ORIGINAL, 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


I once saw a picture, entitled the “‘ Two Friends;” it } 
represented a dog laying down, asleep, and a little boy, ! 
laying with his head on the dog, for a pillow. I thought, 
at the time, that neither of them were very usefully em- 
ployed. The picture above, exhibits them engaged in a 
better employment. The boy is setting ona grassy bank, 
reading a useful book, while his dog is barking, as though 
he saw a strange object at adistance. Perhaps he fears that 
it is some person who will hurt his master; and therefore 
he gives him warning, while he lets the stranger know 
that his master has got a protector, 

Boys, by a habit of reading useful books can acquire 
knowledge, which will render them very aseful to others, 
and enable them .o support themselves when they grow to 
be men. I am acquainted with two good young men, who 
are studying hard to qualify themselves to be Physicians ; ° 
that is, they learn how others have cured diseases, that 
they themselves may cure the sick. Now, dogs cannot 
do this; but I have read a little story, which shows that 
a dog may be useful in another way. It is as follows: 

“A gentleman residing near Pontipool had his horse 
brought to his house by a servant. While the man went 
to the door, the horse ran away, and made his escape to 
a neighboring mountain. A dog belouging to the house 
saw this, and of his own accord followed the horse, got 
hold of the bridle, and brought him back to the door.” 

EDITOR. 








Mlorality. 
THE WILL 0° THE WISP. 


“You ask me, boys,” said Andrew Bell, “ what a will 








: numbers has it led astray ! 











o’ the wisp is, and I will tell you. At one time it is.call- 
ed will o’ the wisp, and at another jack o’ lantern, but 
both these names mean the same thing. 

‘“* A will o’ the wisp is not always to be seen, for I have 
looked for one for hours, without finding it; while, at 
other seasons, without looking for one at all, the will o’ 
the wisp has appeared before me. 

“You need not look for a will o’ the wisp on the top of 
a mountain, or in a dry sandy lane, or in a corn-field, or 
on a warm sunny slope, for these are not the places where 
it is to be seen. It is in low marshy meadows, in swamps 








and boggy ground, that it is most likely to be found. 


“A will o’ the wisp is a vapor, that takes light, and 
flits and dances about among the bogs that it comes from. 
Many a nightly traveller has taken it for a taper in a cot- 
tage window, or for a friendly lantern, and been so far 
misled by it as to find himself, before he was aware, in the 
watery swamp. Have a care, boys, and let not wills o’ 
the wisp deceive you. ' 

** But beside the wills o’ the wisp of the swampy ground, 
there are hundreds of another kind that will beset your 
pathway through the world, and some of them are very 
dangerous. If you never meet with any but those of the 
bog, you may not be in very great peril, but it is against 
others that I wish to warn you. 

‘Pleasure is a will o’ the wisp, that has led many 
astray. When we follow our own will, and not the will 
Pleasure has 
drawn many from the path of duty into the quagmire of 
sin. Never let pleasure lead you into evil, for one false 
step may plunge you into destruction. 

*- To some praise is a will o’ the wisp; (OF it altogether 
deceives them, and makes them think more highly of 
themselves than they ought to think. When a boy grows 
conceited and proud, there is little hope of him, He is 
out of the right road, and is in great danger. 


“ Learn to contemn all praise betimes, 
For flattery is the nurse of crimes.” 


“‘Finery is a will o’ the wisp often, to both boys and 
girls, and ought not to be followed. ‘The love of fine 
clothes has brought many to rags. O, what misery a pair 
of ear-rings has before now brought upon the wearer! Be 
neat, be clean, but beware of fine clothes! The rich man 
dressed himself in fine clothes, Luke xvi. 19, but after 
that he lifted up his eyes in torment. 

“* Hundreds have found money a will o’ the wisp. It 
has glittered before them, and dazzled their eyes, so that 
they have been deceived into the belief that it would make 
them happy, whereas ‘“‘ the love of money is the root of all 
evil.” Give me neither poverty nor riches,” is a proper 
prayer. The love of God can make you happy, but the 
love of money never can. A contented mind is worth all 
the money in the world. 

‘** A bad companion is a will o’ the wisp. Beware of © 
him! for if there be one thing more likely than an ther to 
draw you into trouble, he is that very thing. He will pre- 
tend to be a friend, but he will prove himself your ene- 
my; he will seem to be a light, but he will draw you into 
darkness. Ifyou wish to get into miry places you may do- 
it at once, by following a bad companion. This will be 
the way to lose the right path ; this will be the way to fal] 
headlong into ruin. 

“The sparkling glass is a will o’ the wisp. O what 
How tempting it is in its ap- 
pearance! How pleasant it is to the ta:‘te! How it 
cheers the spirits! But. by degrees the deceit uncoils it- 
self as a snake, and bites as aserpent. It shows itself to 
be a will o’ the wisp, and those who have been deceived 
by it find out, too late, that it has lured them to de- 
struction. 

‘Cards and dice are wills o’ the wisp that have led 
bodies and souls astray without number. The gamester 
begins, perhaps, with tossing up for a half penny, or play- 
ing at cards for a penny, but his desire for gain grows 
greater, and his vice increases; he wins or loses just as 
the will o’ the wisp that deceives him shines out or with- 
draws its light; but on he goes, and his downward road. 
ends in a miry swamp without bottom. 

“Bad books are wills o’ the wisp that fearfully lure 
astray, leading the simple aside from holy things, and 
tempting the fool to say in his heart, ‘‘ There is no God.” 
God’s holy book tellseus we are sinners, and that Jésus 
Christ is the'only Saviour; but bad books deny this truth, 
and paint sin in gay colors, that it may deceive. A bad 
book attracts the eye, but poisons the soul ; it isa will o’ 
the wisp that has beckoned on thousands to destruction, 

“*T might tell you of many more wills o’ the wisp, for, 
as I said, there are hundreds, besides those of the swamp 
and the bog; but remember that sin of every kind is a 
will o’ the wisp—it will take all sorts of shapes, At one 
time as bright as a friendly lantern, and at another as 
cheerful as a taper in a cottage window, but.it is always 
dangerous and deadly; like an adder, it has a fine skin and 
a poisoned tooth; like a firework, it sparkles, and then 
‘becomes dark as midnight ; like Satan himself, whence it 
springs, it promises pleasure to inflict pain, and only gives 
present delight to insure future d :struction:” 

[London Tract Magazine. 


THANK YOU, SIR. «@ 


Tn travelling about through country towns, many oppor- 
tunities of doing good occur; and among them is the op. 
portunity to distribute little books.to children. Some 
time since the writer of this article supplied himself with 
a quantity of the little four page books published by the 
American Sunday School Union—such as can be. got at 
the rate of six books for a cent. He kept them at hand 
all along the way, and when he saw a little boy or girl, or 
a group of them, it was easy to draw their attention by a 
little flourish of the book; and it was gratifying to see 
with what evident delight they received the unexpected 
treasure, and bore it home to the school-house. 

Sometimes, when stopping at aninn, he walked out, 
and finding some little opening for a book or two to be 
given away, he has soon been surrounded by quite a par, - 
ty, all asking with half sober and half-smiling faces, for ., 
one of the little books, 

There was one thing, however, that struck me particu 
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larly, and unpleasantly too, It will seem but a little thing 
perhaps, to speak of, and especially to mention in print. 
But it may lead some to think whether they have ever 
been offenders in the same way. 

Very few of all the children to whom little books were 
given, said, “‘ Thank you, Sir.” They looked pleased— 
as was just now said—and would willingly have agreed to 
say,“ Thank you, Sir,” half a-dozen times, if that had 
been a condition on which a book was to be given. But 
only two or three out of adozen had the good manners to 
make a bow or a curtesey—or even to say, ‘‘ Thank you, 
Sir.” 

We take the liberty to assure our young friends that to 
say, ‘ Thank you, Sir,” or ‘Thank you, Ma’am,” when 
a favor is bestowed, will cost them very little, and will be 
a very pleasant return for the favor.— Youth’s Friend. 


Editorial. 
THE HORNEV’S NEST. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 

It was a cool, October evening, Mr. Folsom’s family had 
finished the labors of the day, and were sitting around the fire 
which burned brightly on the hearth. The family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Folsom, and their two children, Isabel and Ros- 
well. Isabel was about nine years of age; her brother was a 
year or so younger. . 

“Papa,” said Isabel, as she brought her little chair and placed 
it at his feet, while Roswell came and leaned onhis knee, stand- 
ing as he had seen his fayorite goose do, “I want you to tell us 


a story; we are not sleepy, and we should like to hear one very 
much.” 


“ Mother,” said Mr. Folsom, “ have they said their lesson well 
to-day ?” 

“Pretty well; not uncommonly well,” said Mrs, Folsom. 

“ We will say them uncommonly, well tomorrow, if you will 
tell us a story,” said Isabel. 

“ And if I don’t, you won’t say them well,” said her father. 

* Papa knows I didn’t mean so,” said. Isabel. 

“ Well, I suppose I must tell you one.” 

Isabel )seated herself more firmly in her chair, and Roswell 
looked around for something to sit on, and then took the liberty 
to climb up in his father’s lap. It took him so long to get set- 
tled, that Isabel began to grow impatient, and said, “Come, old 
hen, do make up your mind to sit down, and keep still.” Her 
allusion was toa hen which she and Roswell had watched in 
the morning, as she made her nest. She would set down, and 
get up, and turn round, and set down again, and then get up, 
and pick the hay a little, and settle down again, till they began 
to think she never would get ready to lay. 


Roswell at last “ got fixed,” as he said,and Mr. Folsom 
began. 


“T will tell you a story about a hornet’s nest.” 

“Ts hornets and bees the same thing ?” said Roswell. 

“ Are,” whispered Isabel. ’ 

“ Put your questionin good English and J will answer it.” 

“ Are bees and hornets the same ?” said Roswell, giving a 
little stronger emphasis than was necessary to the word are. 

“No, they are different insects altogether.” 

“They both sting, don’t they ?” 

“Yea.” 

“Well, why are they not the same?” 

“You are & great reasoner. Cows and horses both eat grass; 
why are they not the same 2” ‘ 

“Papa, won’t you please to go on with the story” said 
Isabel. ; 

“ Once there was a couple of hornets who determined to build 
a house,.and raise up,a family of hornets. They selected a 
building spot in the corner of a garden, where they thought they 
would not be likely to be disturbed; they determined to build a 
small house at first, and enlarge it as their necessities should re- 
quire. So they built a small nest on a currant bush; they were 
very industrious, and built it all themselves, not hiring a single 
day’s work during the whole time it was building.” 

* Whom could they have hired ?” said Roswell. 

“ The old cat,” said Mr. Folsom. 

“How could they tell ber what to do, and how could they 
pay her ?” said Roswell gravely. 

“ Oh,” said Isabel, impatiently, but not ill-naturedly, “don’t 
you know what papa means? He must always take every body 
just as they say. If were to tell him I was going to jump over 
the moon, he would look up to see me go.” 

“Your papa,” agid Mrs. Folsom, “didn’t suppose that you 
should understand him to mean just as he said; neither did he 
mean to deceive you ; he is telling a story, you know; you must 
pay strict attention, and try to understand what is meant, and 
ask your questions by and by.” 

Mr. Folsom resumed his story. 

** When the house was finished, they laid their eggs, and in 
due time they hatched out quite a number of young hornets, 
These might have been seen crawling round the door on a warm 
sunny day, showing very little disposition to work as their pa- 
rents did. Their parents exhorted them to be industrious, and 
especially to assist them in enlarging the house which began to 
be quite too small for the family; but they preferred sunning 
themselves to working. They were told that something would 
catch them if they continued to lounge around their door, but 
they thought if they saw anything coming, they could run in, 
One day the old pussy cat was taking a walk in the garden, 

















partly to cool herself, and partly to see if there were apy mouse 


tracks under the bushes, ‘She spied the hornet’s nest, and after 
going up to it, and looking at it, she put up her paw, and pulled 
several of the young hornets down into the grass, and tasted of 
one or two, to see if they were good to eat. They were so 
frightened that they could not get their stings ready. Puss 
didn’t like hornet flesh very well, soshe went on her way. 

A day or two after a king-bird with his sharp eye caught sight 
of the nest, and darting down put half a dozen of the loungers in 
his crop, before they thought of it.” 


“ Are there any birds,” said Isabel, “who really feed on hor- 
nets ?” 


“T have read an account of kingbirc’s feeding upon bees; 
hence if they were hungry it is quite possible they would not 
hesitate to take a hornet if it was convenient. The next day he 
came again, but the hornets’ were not at the door. Some had 
gone to work with the old ones, and some kept inside the nest, 
so that they were very crowded there. This made them very 
cross; ere long they began to quarrel, and then the old ones 
turned them out doors. They went to fighting there, and made 
a great buzzing, insomuch that they attracted the attention of 
the gardener. “ Ah ha,” said he; “T’ll fix you to-night, you 
sarpents.” When night came, he took a whisp of straw and a 
match and went to the garden. He lighted the straw and put it 
under the nest, where it took fire and was consumed with all 
that were in it.” 

“ The old ones were burnt up as well as the lazy and naughty 
young ones >” said Isabel. 

“ Yes, so the story goes.” 

“ That wasn’t hardly fair, for they were not to blame.” 

“ Tt often happens in life, that children bring sorrow and ruin 
on their parents. When they are disobedient and idle, and vic- 
ious, they not only isjure themselves, but sometimes those who 
have tried to do them good, and who ought to be most dear to 


them. Come, it is time for you to go to bed; this boy is almost 
asleep.” 





THE BRAVE BOY. 

In the little district school of the village of B. there were 
about thirty scholars, of all ages, from three to fourteen. Some 
of them were very interesting children, and I learned to love 
them very dearly while teaching for several months. I could 
tell you of some beautiful little girls with sunny ringlets, and 
bright red cheeks, and eyes as blue as the little violet. I could 
describe to you the roguish tricks of some of the older boys, 
who, full of mischief, filled the little girl’s bonnets with sand, 
and did sundty other vexatious things; but I prefer at this time 
to tell you about Frank Russel, a boy of nine years old, who 
though he was not handsome, nor rich, nor remarkably bright, 
was the bravest boy in the school. 

And now I suppose some of my young readers imagine that 
Frank jumped into the river, and saved the life of some little 
girl, or did some other very remarkable thing. Ohno. Noth- 
ing of the kind; but I will tell you what he did do, and you 
shall judge for yourselves. 

Frank’s mother was a poor woman. She lived in a small 
brown house not far from the church, and by taking in washing, 
and using the strictest economy, she managed to support her- 
self and Frank ; but she could only give him the coarest clothes, 
and these were patched in many places, for it was not often the 
poor widow could afford her son a new suit. But Frank was not 
ashamed of his mother for being poor, nor ashamed of his 
clothes because they were coarse and patched. Sometimes the 
boys would laugh at him, and say he was like Joseph because he 
had a “coat of many colors ;” but the little fellow would say 
that he had rather have his coat that his mother had sewed on, 
than all the others in town, and very soon the boys stopped 
laughing at his patched clothes. 

One day, after school in the afternoon, Frank started with his 
little waggon to carry home the clothes which his mother had 
been washing. He had some distance to go, for his mother 
washed for several people who lived in different parts of the 
town, As he was trudging along, whistling a merry tune, he 
heard the shouts and laughter of the boys who had been in the 
woods chasing squirrels. The noisy troop soon overtook Frank 
and one of the largest boys called out, “ Halloa, my little dea- 
con,,what have you got in that waggon.” 

Why John White called Frank the “little deacon,” I cannot 
tell, perhaps it was because he was always more quiet than the 
other boys, but I suspect he did it more to make his companions 
laugh at Frank than any thing else. 

But the little fellow, nothing daunted, replied, in answer to 
John’s question. “I have got the clothes mother has been wash- 
inn, and I am carrying them home.” 

“ Oh,” said the unfeeling John, “you're a little clothes mer- 
chant are you? How much does your mother ask a dozen. I 
should think she would be rich by this time, if she washes all 
those every week.” 

The tear started in the eye of the noble boy, on hearing the 
laugh which this cruel speech caused at his mother’s expense : 
then, brushing it hastily away, his eye flashed, and looking 
proudly around he said, “ Well, boys, you may laugh as muchas 
you please. I have got the best mother in the world, and I 
wouldn’t change with any of you. She works hard to send me 
to school, but when I am a man, I’ll do all the work, and she 
shan’t do a bit of it.” 

So saying, the little hero marched bravely on, with his wag- 
gon of clothes, leaving all the boys to wonder, and in spite of 
themselves, admire ‘his love for his mother. I will leave the 
readers to imagine who was the happiest—the boy who did all 
in his power to help his poor mother, and seemed proud of her 





very poverty, or the heart] ess lad who tried to make him asham 
ed of her who was spending her life to serve her son, 

It is many years ago, since Frank Russel went to the Villag 
school, but his character has not altered, except for the better 
He is.now almost a man, is in an excellent business, but gj 
lives with his mother, and seems as proud and fond of her 
when he was a boy. Long life and happiness to him. w, p, 
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Variety. 
MASSACHUSETTS BOYS. 


There is something worth reading and remembering jn the 
following little account given us in a late number of the Spring. 
field Gazette. "8 

“Two gentlemen who met in Westfield, at the dedication o 
the Normal School House, last Thursday, were recalling in coy. 
versation the occasion of their first visits to that vilage. One, 
them was the son of a blacksmith, and was bred to the trade ¢ 
a hatter, but manifesting a strong inclination for study, subse. 
quently entered a law office, and stated that he first came jy 
Westfield at that time to take some depositions in a pauper case 
The other gentleman stated that his first visit was connecte 
with a pauper case also—he too, was a poor boy, and had come 
down from Sandisfield, about 25 miles, on foot, to see if he coulg 
get some work in Westfield. The chief interest of this stato. 
ment is the fact that this gentleman is now at the head of, 
flourishing theological seminary in the eastern part of the Sta 
and the blacksmith’s son, and hatter’s apprentice, is the Goy 
nor of the Commonwealth.” 


PERSEVERANCE. 

“T recollect,” says Sir Jonah Barrington, “in Queen’s coup. 
ty, to have seen a Mr. Clarke, who had been a working carpen. 
ter: and when making a bench for the session justices at the 
court house, was laughed at for taking peculiar pains in pl. 
ning and smoothing the seat of it. He smilingly observed, thot 
he did it to\nake it easy for himself, as he was resolved he would 
never die till he had a right to set thereupon; and he kept his 
word. He was an industrious man—honest, respectable, anj 
kind hearted. He succeeded in all his efforts to accumulate ay 
independence; he did accumulate it, and uprightly. Hischar. 
acter kept pace with the increase of his property, and he lived 
to sit as a magistrate on that very bench that he shaved and 
planed. 
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INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 

The following specimen of eloquence was delivered by anIn. 
dian woman over the contiguous graves of her husband and ip. 
fant:—“ The Father of Life has taken from me the apple of ny 
eye, and the core of my heart, and hid them in these two graves, 
I will moisten the one with my tears, and the other with the 
milk of my breast, till I meet them again in that country where 
the sun never sets.” 





THE TONGUE. 

There are but ten precepts in the law of God, says Leighton, 
and two of them, so far as concerns the outward organ and the 
vent of the sins there forbidden, are betowed on the Tongue, one 
in the first table, and the other in the second, as though it were 
ready to fly out against both God and man, if not thus bridled. 





A KIND WORD. 

“If a civil word or two will render a man happy,” said: 
French king, “he must be a wretch indeed, who will not giv 
them to him. Such a disposition is like lightrng another mau’ 
candle by one’s own, which loses none of its brilliancy by wha 
the other gains.” 

If all mankind possessed this feeling, how much happier wouli 
the world be than it now is. 


THEY DON’T HURT ME. 


‘ Mother,” said a little boy in our presence the other day, 
“T’ve got such a bad head ache and sore throat too.” “Have 
you, my dear?” asked the mother, “well you shall have some 
medicine.” “It’s no matter,” retorted the shrewd urchin, “I'v 
got em—but they don’t hurt me.” 





Remarx.—No two things have a worse agreement, thant 
proud mind and an empty purse. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE SAILOR BOY TO HIS MOTHER. 


My Mother! many a year has fled, 
Since first I left my native shore ; 
Now the dark ocean is my bed, 
And my night hymn the billows’ roar. 


No — as in days gone by, 
I feel thy hand upon me laid ; 
And see the tear-drop fill thine eye, 
As thou callest blessings on iny head. 


No longer does thy prayer at even, 
In thy loved voice so sweet, and low, 
Like a kind angel, sent from Heaven, 
The way to truth, and virtue show. 


But as the lonely deck I pace, 
And into the calm blue sky, 
I seem to see thy well known face, 
And meet thy gentle, loving eye. 


And then the voice of evening prayer, 
In thrilling tones I know full well, 

Comes like sweet music to my ear, 
And chains me with its holy spell. 


And as I list that prayer at even, 
Its pleading, supplicating tone, 

Bids me to hope my sins forgiven 
By the All Merciful One. 


————,_, 














My mother’s voice so full of love, 
y mother’s heart so full of prayer, 
Whene’er they reach a throne above, 
Must find acceptance there. 


Fora 
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